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MOBILE HOSPITAL NO. 1 IN FRANCE 1 

By Ida M. Anderson, R.N., A.N.C. 
Otis, Colorado 

After the war is really over, when no more the roar of the cannon 
is heralding death, desolation and misery over the world, no other 
organization of the American army will be more active than the med- 
ical department ; for it is through that organization that the wounded 
man will be restored to health and usefulness so that he may again 
take up a peaceful trade, occupation or profession. 

We had the privilege and opportunity of gaining useful and in- 
valuable information from our allies in caring for the wounded men. 
The brave and gallant Allies had learned through bitter and costly ex- 
perience with men and supplies; their experience had taught them 
that many a wounded man had died as a result of too late treatment. 
Gas, gangrene, infection, shock due to exposure, claimed many pa- 
tients before they reached the hospitals. It was proven that often- 
times one-half hour's delay meant the patient's life, hence the estab- 
lishment of the mobile hospital. 

Mobile Hospital No. 1, of whose Army Nurse Corps I was a mem- 
ber, was organized and equipped in Paris, May, 1918. The nucleus 
of the personnel, officers, nurses and men, consisted of Unit K. from 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, Colonel Donald Macrae, Jr., commanding officer. 
As its activities grew, the personnel was increased to such an extent 
that almost every state in the Union was represented among the many 
surgical teams. 

The hospital first saw active service in Coulommiers, France, 
with the A. E. F. Our soldiers were then fighting in Belleau Woods 
where the famous Marines stopped the Hun advance. We were 
located on the same ground with Evacuation Hospital No. 7, the two 
hospitals having one receiving officer. Mobile No. 1 was equipped to 
care for three hundred patients at one time, all the wards being large 
besseneau tents, the beds being placed on the ground. The hospital 
had one automobile sterilizing room with large steel drum four feet 
in diameter, three tanks, one each for hot and cold sterile water, one 
tank for distilled water to be used in making sterile salt solution for 
subcutaneous transfusions; one autoclave to sterilize ointments 
(sterile vaseline) and laboratory equipment, and two boilers for boil- 
ing instruments. This automobile was attached to a collapsible 

1 We feel that with this article we must conclude the publication of the war 
experiences of the various units, unless in abbreviated form in the Letter De- 
partment. — Ed. 
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operating-room hut, consisting of an operating room equipped with 
steam heat, one room for sterile supplies, and the X-ray room. An- 
other large automobile housed the engines that supplied the electric 
light for the hospital and power for the X-ray machine. 

The operating room was far too inadequate for the surgery done, 
large tents being used to supplement it. At one time, twenty-eight 
operating tables were in action in three different tents. Field kitchens 
were used for preparing the patients' food. 

The hospital was listed to admit only the seriously wounded men ; 
in other words, the non-transportable men, and as the patients were 
examined in the field hospital they were sent to the various hospitals 
as their case indicated. Under ordinary circumstances a wounded 
man is first cared for at the first-aid station, then at the regimental 
post aid, then at a field hospital, from there transported by ambulance 
to a mobile hospital, and the word "mobile" is extended also to the 
patient, there being from 24 to 36 hours between operation and the 
time of evacuation ; from there to a hospital train, then to a base hos- 
pital, where they remain until sent home, or back to their organization. 

In evacuating patients, exceptions were made when the man had 
suffered a head injury or had had a chest or an abdominal operation; 
they being held as long as ten days and longer, if possible. 

Upon the many operating teams, America's most eminent sur- 
geons were represented. They frequently worked from 18 to 24 hours 
without stopping, performing the most delicate and skilful operations. 
After the big drive of July 18, the entire hospital personnel worked 
many times for 24 hours without a moment's rest; the spirit of our 
brave wounded was such that it inspired all to do their utmost. While 
there we were frequently visited by 'the Boche aviators ; one terrific 
raid came on July 15, when bombs were dropped thirty yards from 
the hospital tent. During our "Mobile" career we had many air raids 
and were always within shelling distance of the enemy ; several times 
our long range guns being located back of us ; but evidently ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm had neither bomb nor shell with Mobile No. 1 on it, as we 
suffered not one casualty from either, and it may be said here that 
during the most terrific air raid the operations continued, even though 
it were necessary to turn out the electric light and work by the aid 
of flash lights and candles. 

Our soldiers continued their glorious advance and on July 29 the 
hospital was ordered to move to Chierry, near Chateau-Thierry, where 
we remained until August 29, when the entire hospital personnel and 
equipment were transported by rail to the St. Mihiel sector. We were 
stationed at Rouceau, Vosges, France, from August 28 until Septem- 
ber 3 ; at La Morelette and Meuse from September 4 until September 
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24, then we were ordered to the Meuse-Argonne Sector, being sta- 
tioned at La Claire Chene from September 25 until October 9; at 
Fromerville from October 9 to October 27, then to Esnes in the 
Argonne, where the desolation of war was everywhere present, — 
Dead Men's Hill and Hill 304, where over 35,000 French gave up their 
lives, in 1916, in glorious defense of Verdun. The gas had burned 
the bark from the trees, the earth looked as though it might have had 
smallpox, there were so many shell holes. 

Rumors had been rife and frequent that an armistice had to be 
signed by the enemy, and it was here, surrounded by war's devasta- 
tion, that we were to realize that the guns had stopped firing, while 
an unearthly silence settled over the fighting world ; for on Monday, 
November 11, at 11 :05 a. m., the big guns stopped roaring forth 
death and destruction. That evening camp fires were seen on the 
hillside, and flares were sent up ; it was a situation that went almost 
beyond human comprehension ; it was almost too large for us to grasp, 
that the war was really over. On November 11, we moved to Bathe- 
ville with the victorious Army, and on November 25 were ordered to 
Varennes, awaiting orders to go into Germany. We remained until 
December 19, when G. H. Q. decided that mobile hospital units were 
not needed in the Army of Occupation. During our active service 
with the A. E. F., Mobile Hospital No. 1 had had 6,046 major opera- 
tions, with 413 deaths. 

We then turned in our equipment and awaited orders for a Base 
port to embark for God's Country, leaving the tents where we had 
known the entire gamut of human emotions, the shell holes, trenches, 
dug-outs, barbed wire entanglements, devastated villages and towns, 
death, ruin and desolation on all sides, and the many little wooden 
crosses in rows and groups, and occasionally a lonely one. As we think 
of these, the real founders of the League of Nations, let us go home 
and as Soldiers of Peace, so live and act that their sacrifice may not 
have been in vain. 



The little Christmas seal of the American Red Cross is soon to be with us 
again. It will go all over the country, carrying a message of the fight against 
the "white plague," which last year exacted a toll of 150,000 American lives. This 
year's campaign will be conducted from December 1 to 10. If it is to be success- 
ful in spreading its gospel of health, will it not require the cooperation of nurses 
throughout the country to place the Christmas seals in every American home ? 



